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Whatsinaname...? 


There be:of them, that have left a name behind 
(Ecclesiasticus) 


All the names in this book are familiar and most of 
them slip into general conversation without a 
thought being given to the fact that they belong to 
real people. We talk of Fred Karno's army and 
lightly curse with Gordon Bennett! We sing of Old 
Uncle Tom Cobbleigh and the Grand Old Duke of 
York. And when something pleases us above all 
else, we call it the real McCoy - the genuine article. 

This book tells the story of the real McCoy be- 
hind the familiar names - the person who made the 
name famous. 

The real McCoy who gave his name to the ex- 
pression was Norman Selby, a boxer who was born 
in Rush County, Indiana, on 13 October 1873. In 
1891, when his boxing career began, he changed 
his name to Charles 'Kid' McCoy, in the belief that 
to succeed as a boxer it was better to be Irish, since 
Irish boxers were very popular at that time in the 
United States of America. 

In March 1896, McCoy won the world welter- 
weight championship when he beat Irishman, 
Tommy Ryan. He continued as a successful boxer, 
competing next as a middleweight, then as a light- 
heavyweight, and finally as a heavyweight. At the 
height of his success a middleweight named AI 
McCoy, appeared on the scene and from then on 
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Kid McCoy was billed as the Real McCoy to dis- 
tinguish him from lesser fighters. 

The expression real McCoy had been used before 
Kid McCoy took it for himself. It originated as real 
McKay in Scotland where it was applied to first- 
class whisky. The whisky was exported to Ameri- 
ca, and with it went the expression to describe it as 
the genuine article and above all others. And the 
American pronunciation became McCoy. 

Kid McCoy's life was a very colourful one. He 
travelled widely and introduced boxing into Afri- 
ca and many parts of Europe. Besides being a boxer 
he was also a film actor. He had eight wives – one of 
whom he divorced and remarried. 

Some years before his ninth marriage he pro- 
posed to his mistress and when she declined his 
offer, he shot her dead. He was sentenced to seven 
years in prison for manslaughter, having eluded a 
murder charge by pleading insanity due to boxing 
injuries. He was released in 1932 and soon after- 
wards he married his final wife. 

On 18 April 1940 he committed suicide. 

Now read on to discover the story behind the 
other famous names. 


Amelia Bloomer 


Amelia Bloomer was not the frivolous lady that 
having an undergarment named after her might 
suggest. In fact she was an ardent reformer who 
campaigned for temperance and women's rights. 

Mrs Bloomer was born in Homer, New York on 
27 May 1818, and by her early twenties she was 
vigorously fighting for the emancipation of Ameri- 
can women. In 1848 she founded The Lily, the first 
American magazine for women. Published twice 
weekly, it was edited by Amelia herself, and de- 
voted entirely to her aims. It contained guiding 
articles - which were mostly written by Amelia – 
on education, female suffrage, and marriage, par- 
ticularly marriage laws, which Mrs Bloomer con- 
sidered to be unjust towards women. 

Among her particular interests were women's 
clothes and in 1850, in defiance of propriety, she 
wore a new style of dress which had been recently 
designed by Elizabeth Smith Miller. This con- 
sisted of a pair of loose Turkish-type trousers 
gathered at the ankles, covered by a skirt which 
came to just below the knees, and a short jacket. 
She wore this get-up when she gave her public 
lectures in New York and the spectacle she pre- 
sented guaranteed her huge crowds who came to 
look as well as listen. In 1851 sheadvocated in The 
Lily that all women should strike for freedom and 
adopt the new style, which by then had become 
known as Bloomers. Some women did as she 
hoped, but most were not bold enough, and gener- 
ally the idea was ridiculed and was a failure. 

But Mrs Bloomer had made her mark, and the 
name itself survived to be used for the baggy 
knickerbockers that emancipated women wore 
on their bicycles when the bicycling craze hit 
New York in the 1890s. And still it lives on in the 
baggy drawers of today. 
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Annie Oakley 
EN 


Known as little sure shot, Annie Oakley was the 
greatest woman rifle shot in the world. 

She was born on 13 August 1860, in a log cabin 
in Darke County, Ohio. By the time she was six 
years old she was using a rifle to help hunt food for 
the family. Her aim was spectacular and she be- 
came one of the best-known hunters in the country. 
While still in her teens she won a shooting match 
in Cincinnatti against the crack marksman, Frank 
Butler. Annie then became internationally famous 
and later she and Butler were married. As Butler 
and Oakley they toured the States in circuses and 
music hall acts until 1885 when they joined Buf- 
falo Bill's Wild West Show (see p. 7). 

Annie just could not miss. From 30 yards she 
could hit the end ofacigarette held in Butler's lips. 
Once when she was touring in Berlin, she shot a 
cigarette from the lips of Kaiser Wilhelm. 

In 1901 Annie was seriously injured in a train 
crash. She recovered and with Butler continued to 
tour giving shooting lessons and demonstrations. 

She died on 3 November 1926. 
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Buffalo Bill 


The nickname, Buffalo Bill, was given to the 
American William Frederick Cody when he pro- 
vided buffalo meat for the labourers building the 
Kansas Pacific Railway in 1876-8. In eighteen 
months he is said to have killed 4,280 buffaloes. 

Cody, an army scout, showman and buffalo 
hunter, was born in Scott County, lowa, on 
26 February 1846. He had only about one year's 
schooling, and when he was eleven he took his first 
job as a wagon messenger with a freight company. 
After that he served on a wagon train and later took 
part in his first trapping expedition. When he was 
still only fourteen, he became a pony express rider 
and completed one of the longest rides in history, 
covering more than 320 miles at an average speed 
of 15 miles an hour. During the American Civil 
War he scouted for the 9th Kansas Cavalry against 
the Indians and later on, while serving in the 5th 
Cavalry, he killed Yellowhand, the Cheyenne 
chief, single handed. He then began hunting buf- 
falo to feed the railway builders. 

For a while he went on the stage and starred in a 
revue The Scouts of the Prairie, written by a friend, 
Ned Buntline. In 1883 he gave up the stage to 
organise his Wild West Show, which was to be- 
come known as ‘Buffalo Bill's Wild West Show’. 
The show, which contained Indians, cowboys, 
rough-riders and sharp-shooters, was immensely 
successful and toured extensively in America and 
Europe. Eventually the extravagant show got into 
financial difficulties and Cody combined it with 
*Pawnee Bill's Great Far East Show'. In 1913, Cody 
lost his shares in the show and took to performing 
in other people's shows and writing Wild West 
novels. He retained his zest for life and his riding 
skill until he died at Denver, Colorado, on 
10 January 1917. 


Captain Boycott 


The expression to boycott, meaning a method of 
coercion whereby a person is shut out from social 
and commercial contact with the community, 
stems from the Irish land struggle in 1880. When 
bad harvests made a famine likely, landlords were 
told by the newly-formed Land League to reduce 
the rents of tenant farmers by twenty-five per cent. 
But landlords tried to evict the tenants rather than 
accept reduced rents. 

Captain Charles Cunningham Boycott, a retired 
British army captain, was agent for the estate of 
Lord Erne in County Mayo. In an effort to get their 
rents reduced his tenants fixed their own terms of 
tenancy and when Boycott refused to accept them 
he became the victim of their organised attack. 
Throughout the streets effigies of him were burned 
and hanged and Boycott himself was jeered and 
mobbed. His fences were pulled down, his food 
supply cut off and his servants left him. 

Eventually labour was imported from Ulster, 
under a huge military guard, to bring in the har- 
vest but Boycott was forced to leave Ireland and 
the tenants claimed victory. 

This method of coercion was promoted by the 
Irish Land League, an organisation to protect peas- 
ant farmers, which was founded in 1879 by the 
Irish politician Michael Davitt, himself the son of a 
peasant farmer. The League had the support of 
Charles Stewart Parnell, the Irish Nationalist. 

The term boycott, to describe the method, was 
initiated by Father John O'Malley of the Ballinrobe 
branch of the League. Boycott, who later became a 
land agent in Suffolk, was the first person to have 
the League's methods used against him. The 
League was outlawed in 1881 and conditions for 
the farmers improved when Gladstone's Land Act 
of 1881 set up fair rent tribunals. 
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Davy Crockett 


Davy, Davy Crockett 
King of the wild frontier. 


The hero of many American folk tales, Davy Crock- 
ett was a frontiersman, soldier and politician. He 


. was born in Tennessee in 1786. During the Creek 


War of 1813-14 he served as ascout under Andrew 
Jackson, and after the war he became a Justice of 
the Peace in Tennessee. His judgement as a JP was 
based on what he called ‘natural born sense instead 
of law learning’, and he proudly boasted that none 
of his decisions was ever reversed. Somebody sug- 
gested to him in fun that he should run for Con- 
gress. So he did, and he was elected for three terms 
— 1827-9, 1829—31, 1833-5, - becoming known as 
the ‘coonskin Congressman’ because of his love of 
hunting. He was a prodigious hunter of bears and 
claims to have killed more than a hundred in nine 
months. 

He lost his seat as a Congressman because of his 
opposition to the policies of President Jackson and 
then decided to go to Texas to defend the Alamo,a 
fortified mission in San Antonio. During the Texas 
rebellion against Mexico in 1836, the Texan army 
under William B. Travis was besieged at the Alamo 
by the Mexican army. After a thirteen-day bom- 
bardment, the Mexicans gained entrance and every 
Texan defender - 187 of them - was killed in 
hand-to-hand combat, Davy Crockett among them. 

Almost immediately after he was killed he was 
made into a folk hero who was fearless and capable 
of anything. And Davy’s place in folk legend is 
probably due to a popular series of pamphlets 
known as the Crockett Almanacs, which were 
brought out by various publishers. These con- 
tained tall stories about Crockett and other frontier 
heroes including Kit Carson and Daniel Boone. 
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Dick Turpin 


And the fame of Dick Turpin had been 
something less 

If he'd ne'errode to York on his bonnie 
Black Bess. 


Known as the 'King of the Road', Dick Turpin wasa 
highwayman who, according to legend, rode his 
horse, Black Bess, non-stop from London to York 
(nearly 200 miles) to avoid capture. 

‘Dick was born іп 1705 at the Bell Inn, Hemp- 
stead, Essex, where his father was the innkeeper. 
When he was sixteen he was apprenticed to a 
butcher at Whitechapel in London's East End. To 
supplement his earnings he became a footpad — 
and so began his infamous career. 

After his marriage in 1728 he started his own 
business as a butcher in Essex, but was accused of 
stocking his shop with the carcasses of stolen cattle 
and sheep. 

He then joined Gregory's Gang in Epping Forest 
and became an expert smuggler, housebreaker and 
sheep stealer. In 1735 this gang broke up and Dick 
became a highwayman, working mostly around 
south London. 

The following year, 1736, he began his famous 
partnership with Tom King and the pair won fame 
as highwaymen in Epping Forest and Hounslow 
Heath. 

This partnership lasted for just one year, for Dick 
Turpin accidentally shot King dead while firing at 
a policeman during a fight in London. Turpin then 
mounted Black Bess and fled — supposedly non- 
stop to Yorkshire. There he assumed the name of 
John Palmer and started to trade in stolen horses. 

Early in 1739 he was arrested for horse stealing. 
Fearing that the police might discover who their 
prisoner really was, he wrote to his brother in 
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Essex and asked him to send someone to York to 
swear that he was John Palmer. But unfortunately 
for Turpin, the postmaster at Essex was his old 
schoolmaster and he recognised Turpin's hand- 
writing. He opened the letter and hastened to York 
to expose the true identity of the horse stealer- and 
was rewarded with £200 from the authorities for 
doing so. 

On the morning of 7 April 1739, Turpin was 
hanged on what is now York Racecourse. Accord- 
ing to one contemporary report the crowd were so 
distressed at the hanging of such a famous charac- 
ter that they stole his body and buried it in quick- 
lime. 

The cell where he was kept before his execution 
is in York Castle Museum. 

The ghost of Dick Turpin is said to make many 
nightly appearances between north London and 
the Scottish border. It is also said to be seen riding 
a phantom horse down Traps Hill, Loughton, in 
Essex. On these occasions the ghost of a woman, 
whom he tortured and murdered for her money, 
clings wildly to his back. 
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Dick Whittington 


Turn again, Whittington, thou worthy citizen 
Lord Mayor of London. 


MEN hl 


Dick Whittington is chiefly remembered for his 
cat. But the pantomime story about the poor boy 
who made his way to London when he heard that 
the streets were paved with gold, enchanting 
though it is, bears little resemblance to the truth. 

Dick, who was born about 1358, was certainly 
not a pauper. He was the youngest son of Sir 
William Whittington of Pauntley in Gloucester- 
shire. When he was about thirteen he went to 
London to be apprenticed to Sir Ivo Fitzwaryn, a 
mercer and Merchant Adventurer, who was a dis- 
tant relation of Dick's mother. Dick was a keen 
apprentice and within twenty years was the richest 
merchant of his day. 

Not only was he successful himself, but he mar- 
ried his masters daughter, Alice Fitzwaryn, 
heiress to her father's fortune. 
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He was a kind and charitable man and a great 
benefactor to the City of London. Helent vast sums 
of money to Richard II, Henry IV and Henry V, and 
when Henry IV's daughters were married Dick 
bought their wedding dresses for them. He also 
founded a college, named after himself, to main- 
tain priests to pray for the warring 'cousin kings', 
Richard II and Henry IV, at the start of the Wars of 
the Roses. 

Dick's benefactions to London - almshouses, 
endowments to libraries and the restoration of 
St Bartholomew's Hospital — were rewarded. He 
achieved the highest honour by becoming Lord 
Mayor of London three times, 1397 —8,1406 - 7 and 
1419-20. In 1398, 1407 and 1420 he was Master of 
the Mercers, the richest of the City of London 
companies. In 1416 he became Member of Parlia- 
ment for London. 

Dick died in 1423 at the age of sixty-five. He had 
no children and his fortune was left to charity and 
for public purposes such as the rebuilding of New- 
gate Prison. His tomb, which he had built for 
himself in St Michael's Church, Paternoster Royal, 
was destroyed in the Great Fire of London, 1666. 

Many legends have grown around Dick Whit- 
tington, among them the story of how when he was 
entertaining Henry V and Queen Catherine he 
burned not only expensive cedar logs to keep them 
warm, but £60,000 worth of bords as well. 

The pantomime story of Dick and his cat first 
appeared in a ballad in 1605. 

Various explanations have been given for the cat 
appearing in the story, but the most likely seemsto 
be that Dick traded in coal which was brought to 
London in a cat (the old name for a coal- and 
timber-carrying sailing vessel used in the north- 
east of England). 

On Highgate Hill, in north London, a stone 
marks the spot where Dick heard the City's Bow 
Bells pealing out their plea: 'Turn again, Whitting- 
ton, thou worthy citizen'. 
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Dr Fell 


Ido not love thee, Dr Fell, 

The reason why I cannot tell; 

But this I know, and know full well, 
Ido not love thee, Dr Fell. 


Dr John Fell (1625—86) was born near Abingdon in 
Berkshire. At the age of eleven he entered Christ 
Church College, Oxford. In 1647 he was ordained, 
and later became dean of Christ Church. 

As dean he governed the college strictly, restor- 
ing its buildings and reforming its discipline. In 
1670 he expelled Thomas Brown, an unruly stu- 
dent. But he was kind hearted, and immediately 
. relented, saying that he would remit the sentence if 
Brown could give him an impromptu translation 
of Martial's 32nd epigram: Non amo te, Sabidi, 
nec possum dicere quare; hoc tantum possum 
dicere, non amo te – І do not like thee, Sabid- 
ius, but I cannot say why; I only know I do not 
like thee. 

Thomas Brown straightway made his facetious 
translation, shown above. Fortunately Dr Fell had 
a sense of humour. He kept his word and remitted 
the sentence of expulsion. 

Six years after this incident, Dr Fell was made 
Bishop of Oxford without having to give up his 
deanery. He had been made dean of Christ Church 
and royal chaplain at the Restoration in reward for 
having served in the Royalist army and maintain- 
ing Anglican services at Oxford throughout Crom- 
well's commonwealth. 

This same Dr Fell was interested in typography 
and is also remembered for his generosity in pres- 
enting the University Press with his huge collec- 
tion of type which contained punches and mat- 
rices of various founts, including Arabic, Syriac, 
Coptic and the famous ‘Fell’ Roman. 
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Dr Jekyll 


Many characters in fiction are modelled on a reali- 
ty, and the man upon whom Robert Louis Steven- 
son based his character of Dr Jekyll was William 
Brodie, a respected Scottish businessman. 

Brodie, who was born in Edinburgh about 1741, 
was the son of a rich cabinet-maker. As a city 
councillor and deacon, or leader, of the mason's 
guild he was held in high esteem. But he had a 
secret life which nobody knew about. By day 
Deacon Brodie, as he was called, was a respected 
businessman and a doer of good works, but by 
night he was a gambler and a thief. 

His life of crime began at the age of twenty-seven 
when he robbed a bank of £800. For eighteen years 
he continued to burgle without being found out. 
But, like most thieves, he was eventually to makea 
mistake. In 1786 he teamed up with three petty 
thieves and together they planned to raid the head- 
quarters of the Scottish Customs and Excise. Their 
plan went wrong and they were surprised by a 
customs official. Brodie got away and fled to 
Amsterdam, intending to make his way to Ameri- 
ca. But unfortunately for him, one of the others, 
John Brown, turned King’s evidence to save him- 
self from being transported for other crimes he had 
committed in England. 

Police caught up with Brodie in Amsterdam the 
night before he was to leave for America. He was 
extradited and sent for trial in Edinburgh. There 
was no chance for him. Police had found a burg- 
lar’s black suit, false keys and guns. He was sen- 
tenced to death and hanged on 1 October 1788. 

In The Strange Case of Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde 
Robert Louis Stevenson shows that evil can be 
in every man and that often it can override the 
goodness in him, as it did in the case of the good 
Deacon Brodie. 
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Dr Spooner 


'Kinquering congs their titles take.’ 


One of the most wrongly ridiculed characters in 
recent history is Dr Spooner. To the uninitiated he 
is thought of simply as a metathetic who bumbled 
his way through life, tripping over his words and 
giving his name to the word"'spoonerism', which 
was included in the dictionary in his own lifetime. 
But while Dr Spooner did have a tendency to 
misplace some of his words (the above quote is the 
best-known example), he was certainly no bumbl- 
ing idiot. In fact he was a classical scholar, a Doctor 
of Divinity and the Warden of New College, 
Oxford. 

William Archibald Spooner was born in London 
on 22 July 1844. At the age of eighteen he won an 
open scholarship from Oswestry School to New 
College, Oxford. He took two first-class degrees — 
in classical moderations and humanities — and 
spent the rest of his life at the college. 

He was elected fellow in 1867, lecturer in 1868, 
tutor in 1869, dean in 1876, having been ordained 
priest the previous year, and Warden in 1903, the 
year in which he took his Doctor of Divinity 
degree. 

He was also an examiner for various colleges, 
university boards and chaplaincies. 

As a tutor and a priest he was greatly admired 
by his students and contemporaries. He lectured 
on ancient history, philosophy, especially on 
Aristotle's Ethics, and divinity. He was eloquent 
and his speeches and sermons were invariably 
interesting and amusing. 

Some of his speech lapses probably resulted 
from the difficulty he sometimes had in reading 
since, being an albino, he suffered from defective 
eyesight. 
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Many spoonerisms have been coined since Dr 
Spooner's day and it is hardly likely that he ad- 
monished a student, “уоп are always hissing at my 
mystery lessons', or that he rode round Oxford on 
his ‘well-boiled icicle’. 

In 1878 Dr Spooner married Frances Wycliffe, 
daughter of the Bishop of Carlisle, and they had 
two sons and five daughters. 

For almost seventy years he was a loved and 
respected character in the City of Oxford and his 
highly esteemed opinion on university affairs 
carried great weight. 

He died on 29 August 1930, aged eighty-six, and 
is buried at Grasmere, Cumbria, where his wife’s 
house, How Foot, had for many years been a 
favourite holiday home. 

A portrait of Dr Spooner by Hugh Riviere, which 
is an excellent likeness, hangs in New College. 
And also in the college is the original of a cartoon 
by Spy, which appeared in the magazine Vanity 
Fairin April 1898. 
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Duns Scotus 


Dunce, dunce, double D, 
Cannot learn his ABC. 


The word dunce, meaning a dullard or slow 
learner, is not only an eponymous word, but also a 
paradox, for it comes from the name of one of the 
most brilliant of medieval schoolmen, John Duns 
Scotus, a Scottish Franciscan Friar who taught 
philosophy at Oxford, Paris and Cologne. 

Scotus, whose contribution to medieval 
philosophy earned him the name of Dr Subtilis, or 
Subtle Doctor, was born at Maxton, near Roxburgh, 
Scotland about 1266. In 1280 he joined the Francis- 
cans at Dumfries, where his uncle, Elias Duns, had 
been elected Vicar-General two years previously. 
In 1291, when he was 25, Scotus was ordained in 
the priesthood by Oliver Sutton, the Bishop of 
Lincoln, and soon after began his famous teaching. 

His lectures were so popular that the numerous 
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foreign students clamouring to hear them could 
not be accommodated and had to be turned away. 

He lectured in Paris during 1302-3, but returned 
to Oxford when he refused to take the side of King 
Philip IV of France in his quarrel with Pope 
Boniface VIII. 

At the end of 1304 he was sent back to Paris 
by Gonsalvo of Spain, the Vicar-General of the 
Franciscans, so that he could prepare for his 
degree in theology. He won his Mastership at 
Easter 1305. 

Scotus was a deep thinker with a powerful criti- 
cal mind and he criticised many of his contempor- 
ary philosophers and his predecessors, including 
Aristotle, Augustine and Thomas Aquinas. 

Fundamentally, he was a member of the Augus- 
tinian School, but while he agreed with its main 
tenets, he rejected many of its chief theses. 

His main claim to fame was his defence of the 
theory of the Immaculate Conception and his 
theory that the existence of God and the immortali- 
ty of the human soul cannot be proved by human 
reason. 

Scotus's insistence on demonstrative proof 
challenged the harmony of faith and reason and 
theology and philosophy, which were the basis of 
the teaching of St Thomas Aquinas. 

Although Scotus tried to show the limitations of 
human reason, to his critics his arguments had the 
effect. of lessening philosophy's concern with 
theology. 

Scotus died on 8 November 1308 during a lec- 
ture tour of Cologne, where he is buried. 

After his death, his opponents publicly burned 
his books and distorted the meaning of his 
theories. 

Anyone who supported his ideas was disparag- 
ingly considered to be incapable of real intellectu- 
al learning and was labelled a Duns or Dunser. 
Over the years the word has been corrupted to its 
present spelling and meaning. 
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The 
Earl of Sandwich 


Everyone knows what a sandwich is. But maybe 
few know that it was originated in the 18th century 
by one of Britain's peers of the realm, the fourth 
Earl of Sandwich. 

The earl, whose family name was John Montagu, 
inherited the title from his grandfather in 1729 
when he was eleven years of age, his father having 
died seven years earlier. 

After Eton and Cambridge, where he failed to 
gain his degree, the earl set out on the Grand Tour, 
which was the custom for young aristocrats in 
those days. When he returned in 1739 he took his 
seat in the House of Lords and plunged himself 
into politics, becoming eventually First Lord of the 
Admiralty and then Secretary of State. Whileatthe 
Admiralty he shocked the House of Lords by read- 
ing aloud some pornographic verses that had been 
written by his one-time friend, John Wilkes, a 
popular politician whom the government were 
trying to discredit for his radicalism. That Sand- 
wich would stoop so low as to betray a friend to 
further his own ends brought the scorn of the 
House upon him and earned him the nickname 
of Jemmy Twitcher, after a scene in John Gay's 
Beggar's Opera. 

Sandwich was not liked by his contemporaries 
and the achievements of his political career were 
overshadowed by the scandals of his personal life. 

He was a great gambler and would spend hours 
on end at the gaming tables. It was during one of 
his marathon gambling stints that the sandwich 
was born. 

The earl, too engrossed in a twenty-four hour 
session to stop to eat, sent a waiter to get him some 
ham and slices of bread. When these arrived, to 
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save time, the earl placed the ham between the 
slices of bread and proceeded to eat his 'sandwich'. 
From then on the sandwich became part of the 
British way of life, and soon spread to be universal- 
ly accepted as an eating habit. 

In 1755 Sandwich became a member of the 
newly-formed Hell-Fire Club which consisted of 
the ‘Monks’ of Medmenham, run by Sir Francis 
Dashwood, another young aristocrat. Membership 
of the club was limited to 24 young men of social 
standing, and their motto was Fay ce que voudras, 
“Ро what you will'. The 'Monks' held black masses 
and mock religious ceremonies in the ruined Cis- 
tercian Abbey at Medmenham, which formed part 
of Dashwood's estate in Buckinghamshire. The 
club, which was regarded by respectable members 
of society as an outlet for reckless, irreverent young 
men, broke up in 1763 when Dashwood let loose a 
baboon as Lord Sandwich was conducting a cere- 
mony invoking the devil. Sandwich thought the 
devil had appeared and with the other club mem- 
bers fled in terror. 

Dashwood was never forgiven and the ‘Monks’ 
never set foot in Medmenham again. 

Another of Sandwich's scandals was the fleunt- 
ing of his mistress, Martha Ray, who, despite the 
fact that he was married, lived in his home for 
sixteen years. On 7 April 1779, while Sandwich's 
unpopularity was at its highest, Martha was mur- 
dered-by a young clergyman who had sought her 
hand in marriage. Although Sandwich had no- 
thing to do with the murder, public outrage against 
him increased and three years later he virtually 
retired from public life. 

For a few months he held the office of ranger of 
St James's Park and Hyde Park and then finally 
retired to his estate at Hinchinbroke. He died in 
London on 30 April 1792. 

Sandwich, a zealous, capable politician, was 
never able to live down the frivolous image he 
presented to the public. 
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Edmund Clerihew 
Bentley 


Sir Christopher Wren 

Said, Тат going іо dine with some men. 
If anybody calls 

Say Iam designing St Paul's.* 


The form of humorous verse, shown above, called a 
clerihew, wasinvented by Edmund Clerihew Bent- 
ley, who is perhaps best remembered as the author 
ofthe classic detective novel, Trent's Last Case. 

A clerihew makes its point wittily in two rhym- 
ing couplets of unequal length. The subject is 
usually, but not always, biographical and is nor- 
mally named in the first line: 


Whatllike about Clive 

Is that he is no longer alive. 
There is a great dealto be said 
For being dead. 


George the Third 

Ought neverto have occurred. 
Onecanonly wonder 

At so grotesque a blunder. 


Edward the Confessor 
Slept underthe dresser. 
When that began to pall 
He slept in the hall. 


The art of Biography 

Is different from Geography. 
Geography is about maps, 
But Biography is about chaps. 


Bentley, who was born on 10 July 1875, studied 
history at Oxford and then read for the Bar. For a 
while he practised as a barrister but being more 
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interested in journalism than law, he became a 
journalist on the Daily News. In 1912 he joined the 
Daily Telegraph where he remained for 22 years. 

When Bentley was 16, during a science lessonat 
St Paul's School, he scribbled down the first of 
what С. К. Chesterton called ‘the severe and stately 
form of free verse known as the Clerihew': 


Sir Humphry Davy 
Abominated gravy. 

He lived in the odium 

Of having discovered Sodium. 


More and more potted biographies reeled off his 
pen, and in 1905 he published his collection under 
the title Biography for Beginners, by E. Clerihew, 
having decided to drop his surname for the ven- 
ture. The book was illustrated by Chesterton, Bent- 
ley's lifelong friend, whom he had met at school. 
At first the book was not successful, but then as 
Bentley himself said: 'In course oftime it seemed to 
find its way into the hands of connoisseurs of 
idiocy everywhere.’ 

In 1929 he published More Biography and in 
1939 Baseless Biography, which was illustrated by 
his son Nicolas. 

In 1951, when he was 76 years of age, he 
published Clerihews Complete. 

As a boy Bentley had revelled in the cases of 
Sherlock Holmes, but the infallibility of Conan 
Doyle’s detective bothered him. He wished that 
sometimes he could be proved wrong. So Bentley 
decided to write his own detective novel with a 
more realistic hero. The result was Trent’s Last 
Case, published in 1913. 

It was an immediate success, becoming a best- 
seller in many languages. And after almost three- 
quarters of a century, it still retains a distinctive 
place in detective fiction. 

Bentley, who in 1902 had married Violet Boileau 
by whom he had one daughter and two sons, died 
in London on 30 March 1956, aged eighty. 
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Fred Karno 


We are Fred Karno's Army, 

Fred Karno's Infantry, 

We cannot shoot, we cannot fight, 
So what —— good are we? 


The man whose name was immortalised by infan- 
trymen marching on the Western Front in the First 
World War is now remembered as the king of 
slapstick comedy. 

Karno, whose real name was Frederick John 
Westcott, was born in Exeter, Devon on 26 March 
1866. After leaving school at 14 he worked in a 
Nottingham lace factory. He later became a 
plumber's mate and while repairing some pipes at 
a gymnasium he became fascinated by gymnastics 
and decided to take lessons. He became a star pupil 
and won all the local competitions he entered. 
Then the Nottingham Alhambra Theatre staged an 
amateur talent evening. Fred competed with a 
gymnastic act and won first prize. And that was the 
beginning of his success. 

He left plumbing and became an acrobat in a 
travelling circus. When he was 21 he went to 
London and teamed up with two other young 
acrobats, in the hope of getting a theatre booking 
for their act. 

As luck would have it, a troupecalled The Three 
Carnoes, who were due to appear one evening at 
the Metropolitan Music Hall in Edgware Road, 
did not turn up and Fred and his two hopeful 
partners were asked to fill in the gap. Theiract was 
a huge success and the theatre manager asked them 
to stay on for a month. 

Since the act had originally been billed as The 
Three Carnoes, they decided to keep the name for 
the month at the Metropolitan. When they gottheir 
next booking they changed the C into a K, and Fred 
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— LÁ. 


Karno was born. In 1914 he legalised the change by 
deed poll. 

The Three Karnos went from success to success 
with bookings on the Continent as well as in 
Britain. Then Fred began to stage his own 
shows — wordless sketches with titles like The 
Mummaing Birds, The Jail Birds, The Early Birds, 
and The Yap Yaps, which were to set comic 
actors such as Gus McNaughton, Harry Weldon 
and Charlie Chaplin on the road to fame. 

From wordless sketches, to pantomimes and 
then to comic revues. There was no end to Fred 
Karno's genius. His talent was in demand on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

But his entrepreneurial ability stretched beyond 
the theatre. 

In 1912 he bought Tagg's Island, a scruffy piece 
of land in the middle of the River Thames near 
Hampton Court. For years the island had been 
inhabited by gipsies, but Karno turned them off 
and they cursed him as they went. He turned the 
island into a society paradise, with a hotel, ball- 
room, theatre, restaurant and exquisite gardens. 
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And he called this island paradise Karsino. 

For more than ten years Karsino prospered as the 
playground for the rich. 

Then people's idea of entertainment changed. 
Karsino was losing favour and Fred was losing 
money. By 1926 he was bankrupt, with liabilities 
of more than £16,000. And Fred remembered the 
gipsies' curse. 

But Fred was not to be beaten. He still had his 
comic genius. 

After visiting America for a while he returned to 
Britain and produced a new style of comedy show 
called Karno's Krazy Komics. It was outrageously 
funny and an instant success. And was to be the 
foundation on which the Crazy Gang show was 
built. 

Fred then went into film-making. Sadly this 
venture did not prove to be successful and Fred 
decided, at the age of 70, to quit the theatre. He was 
by then almost penniless so the Music Hall Be- 
nevolent Fund bought him an off-licence in Dorset, 
and Fred Karno, the genius of the music hall, sold 
wines until he died suddenly of diabetes on 
17 September 1941, aged 75. 

The man who made and lost a fortune left 
£42.7s.4d. in his will. 

To the outside world Karno was a fun-loving, 
free-spending king of laughter. But he had another 
side. He was a lecher and a brutal husband. He beat 
his wife mercilessly and on one occasion threw her 
to the floor and stamped on her face with metal- 
heeled shoes, leaving her scarred for life. 

He had endless mistresses and frequently he 
would send his wife photographs of himself in 
compromising poses with other women. 

After 13 years of marriage his wife could take no 
more and got a legal separation, although she 
never ceased to love him. 

When she died in 1927, Karno married Marie 
Moore, the mistress he had paraded as his wife for 
twenty-five years. 
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Gordon Bennett 
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The expression ‘Gordon Bennett!’ is often used as 
an exclamation of amazement or even as a mild 
expletive, so it may come as a surprise to know that 
there really was a Gordon Bennett. 

James Gordon Bennett was born in New York 
City on 10 May 1841. His father was a Scottish 
immigrant who eventually settled in New York 
and became the proprietor of the New York Herald. 
When the elder Bennett died in 1872, Gordon 
inherited the newspaper. He changed the paper 
into a reflection of his own tastes, devoting much 
coverage to international affairs, sport and social 
events. He added excitement to the paper by 
financing various expeditions, the most notable of 
which was sending Stanley to Africa to search for 
Dr Livingstone. He was a keen sportsman and 
introduced polo to America. He competed in the 
first transatlantic yacht race in 1866, and donated 
cups for balloon, motor car and aeroplane competi- 
tions. He also had an active social conscience, and 
during the financial troubles of 1873 he opened 
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free kitchens in New York's poorer districts. In 
1882 he donated $100,000 to start the Herald Relief 
Fund for Irish Sufferers. 

For almost a quarter of a century he was enter- 
prising enough to maintain the Herald as a quality 
paper, but eventually his egotism, extravagant be- 
haviour and lavish spending undermined its 
image. Bennett's behaviour was always a source of 
consternation to his companions, and eventually 
he quarrelled with his staff and with other news- 
paper proprietors to such an extent that while 
other newspapers were expanding, the Herald's 
circulation was waning. As the life of the old man 
was ebbing away, so was the circulation of the 
Herald. Bennett died on 14 May 1918. 

One of the rawest tales told about Gordon Ben- 
nett happened on New Year's Day, 1877. Already 
drunk, he arrived at a party being given at the Fifth 
Avenue home of his fiancée, Caroline May. After 
more drinking, he unbuttoned his fly in front of all 
the guests and urinated into the blazing fire. Ben- 
nett was taken by the scruff of the neck and thrown 
into the street. Next day Caroline's brother Fred- 
erick horsewhipped Bennett outside his club, and 
this led to a duel which fortunately ended without 
bloodshed. From then on, most of the respectable 
homes were closed to Bennett and he tookrefuge in 
France. Апа there he gave rise to yet another 
famous story. He arrived at a restaurant without a 
reservation and was very annoyed to find that all 
the tables were occupied. Rather than wait, he 
sought out the owner and bought the restaurant on 
the spot for a million francs. He then ordered a 
table to be cleared immediately, and sat down to 
his favourite meal of mutton chops. After the meal 
he gave the deeds of the restaurant to the waiter, 
telling him that there must always be a table ready 
for Gordon Bennett and that there must always be 
mutton chops on the menu. 

No wonder people shook their heads and in 
desperation said: ‘Gordon Bennett!’ 
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The Grand Old 
Duke of York 


The Grand Old Duke of York, 

He had ten thousand men, 

He marched them up to the top of the hill, 
And he marched them down again. 


The Duke of York immortalised in the popular 
song was Frederick Augustus, second son of 
George III, who failed miserably in his campaigns 
against the French during the Revolutionary Wars 
at the end of the 18th century. 

The Duke, who was born on 16 August 1763, had 
been trained as a soldier from the age of 17 and 
when war with France broke out in 1793, George III 
insisted that he should command the British con- 
tingent that was being sent to Flanders to co- 
operate with the Austrians and Dutch. The Duke 
was a brave soldier but he was young and inexperi- 
enced in battle and was unable to cope with the 
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enthusiastic French Revolutionary Army. He was 
let down by his allies and in spite of the arrival of 
10,000 fresh troops from England, his campaigns 
were a failure. He was driven out of Dunkirk in 
September 1793, Flanders in May 1794, Belgium 
in July 1794, and finally, during the winter of 
1794-5, his army retreated to the border of 
Hanover. His unsuccessful campaigns were over 
and the Duke returned to England. 

It was after this fiasco, that the Duke of York was 
unkindly satirised in song. 

Despite his failures, in 1798 the Duke of York 
was promoted by George III to be Commander-in- 
Chief of the army. The following year he was 
appointed to command an army sent to invade 
Holland. Again he was a failure and this confirmed 
general opinion that he was not capable of com- 
manding an army in the field. 

But all the blame for failure cannot be attached to 
the Duke, for the army he had under his command 
was made up from what had been described as ‘the 
scum of the earth'. The ordinary soldiers were 
mostly vicious, brutal ex-convicts or raw recruits 
and old men. The untrained officers were anybody 
who could afford to buy a commission. Realising 
this the Duke of York set about improving condi- 
tions in order to get a better type of soldier. He 
introduced padres, doctors and veterinary 
surgeons to the battlefield and founded the Royal 
Military College for the training of officers at 
Sandhurst. He also founded the Duke of York's 
School for sons of soldiers in London. 

In 1807, when it was discovered that the Duke's 
mistress, Mary Anne Clarke, was influencing him 
to promote officers who paid her for her recom- 
mendations, the Duke resigned as Commander-in- 
Chief. But he was reinstated in 1811 by his brother, 
the Prince Regent, and held the post until he died 
suddenly of dropsy in 1827. 

А memorial to the Duke stands at the top of 
Waterloo Steps overlooking London's Mall. 
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John Peel 


D'ye ken John Peel with his coatso grey 

D'ye kenJohn Peel at the break o’ day 

D'ye ken John Peel when he's far, faraway 
With his hounds and his horn in the morning. 


John Peel was a farmer and horse dealer who loved 
to hunt. There was nothing spectacular about him, 
except that he would ride to hounds at every op- 
portunity, and had it not been for a friend, J. W. 
Graves, writing a song about him, he might well 
have slipped into history literally unsung. As it is, 
he is the most famous huntsman of all time. 

He was born at Caldbeck in Cumberland on 24 
September 1776. When he was twenty he eloped to 
Gretna Green and married his young sweetheart, 
Mary White. They set up home at Upton, near 
Caldbeck, and there they raised thirteen children. 

John Peel first went hunting in 1803, when he 
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was almost twenty-seven. On his first hunt he had 
fifteen hounds, and three or four of them were his 
own. His favourite meets were Skiddaw and Mes- 
senger Mire, and his favourite time for hunting was 
early in the morning, *when the sound of his horn 
brought me from my bed', wrote his friend, Graves. 

Foxhunting inthe Fells is usually on foot. In fact, 
according to one member of the hunting aristocra- 
cy, a horse would be as much out of place ata meet 
of a fell-side pack as a hippopotamus and be about 
as useful. But obviously John Peel did not always 
agree. He could often be seen riding a small pony 
with his knees almost up to the saddle. And he 
rode his horse into posterity. He died on 13 
November 1854 aged seventy-eight, but not before 
the song was written about him and he had sung it 
himself - indeed, he was the first person ever to 
sing it. He is buried in Caldbeck churchyard and 
his ornate tombstone reveals that his wife Mary, 
three of their sons and one daughter are buried 
with him. 
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Lady Godiva 


The story of Lady Godiva riding naked through the 
streets of Coventry in the year 1040 is a well- 
known legend. 

But why she did it, inan age when women had to 
be almost hidden from society, is perhaps not so 
well known. 

Lady Godiva, or Godgifu to give her her real 
name, was the wife of Leofric, Earl of Mercia, one of 
the powerful lords who ruled England under King 
Canute. 

Besides being beautiful, Godiva was very religi- 
ous and charitable and cared much for Mercia and 
its people. 

Leofric, on the other hand, was a tyrant who 
cared for neither Church nor people. He perse- 
cuted the Church and imposed heavy taxes on the 
people of Coventry in order to help pay for the 
king's bodyguard. 

Godiva quarrelled frequently with her husband 
over his merciless behaviour and begged him to 
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change his ways, and to be more lenient with the 
people. 

During an argument one day, Leofric made the 
extravagant promise that he would remit the tax if 
Godiva would ride naked through the streets of 
Coventry on market day, knowing full well that 
this was something his strictly pious wife would 
never do. 

But Leofric had forgotten Godiva's compassion 
and concern for the people. 

She mounted her horse and made her famous 
journey, clothed only by her beautiful long blonde 
hair. 

Leofric kept his promise and the people of 
Coventry never again had to pay the taxes. 

Leofric also mended his ways and gave up perse- 
cuting the Church and tyrannising the people. He 
and Godiva made up their differences and together 
they founded a Benedictine monastery, where they 
were both eventually buried – Leofric in 1057 and 
Lady Godiva in 1085. But nothing remains today of 
the monastery. 

The story of Lady Godiva was first recorded, in 
Latin, in the twelfth century by Roger of Wend- 
over, a monk from St Alban's Abbey in Hertford- 
shire. He heard the tale from travellers resting at 
his abbey on their way to London. This story has 
been adapted by various historians and writers 
since, but there seems no reason to doubt that Lady 
Godiva did exist and did ride through the streets of 
Coventry. 

Some versions of the tale say that she rode 
through a crowded market place. Others assert that 
as Lady Godiva requested, the people stayed 
indoors behind shuttered windows, except one 
man - a tailor named Tom - who could not resist 
having a peep, and was immediately struck blind 
for his churlish action. 

He has ever since this incident been known as 
‘Peeping Tom’, a name as famous as Lady Godiva 
herself. 
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La Traviata 


The heroine of Verdi's opera, La Traviata, was 
inspired by a little French waif, Rose Alphonsine 
Plessis, who became a famous Parisian courtesan. 

Rose was born in 1824 in Normandy. At thirteen 
she ran away from home to live in Paris. She 
changed her name to Marie Duplessis and turned 
to prostitution. She was a captivating beauty and 
by the time she was eighteen she had become a 
famous courtesan and was visited by many rich 
socialites. 

One day, as she was stepping out ofa carriage on 
the Place de la Bourse, she was spotted by the 
younger Alexandre Dumas. He thought her exquis- 
itely beautiful and when he saw her again, sitting 
in a box at the Variety Theatre, he asked a friend to 
arrange an introduction, and so began a lifelong 
romance. Marie, who suffered from chronic tuber- 
culosis, told Dumas that he would have a sorry 
mistress, a woman who is nervous, ill, sad, and 
gay with a gaiety sadder than grief, a woman who 
spits blood and spends 100,000 francs a year... .' 
But Dumas loved her dearly and would not be put 
off. As herillness worsened, he spent all his money 
paying for doctors and eventually bankrupted 
himself. 

He never deserted her, even when she married 
an old flame, Vicomte de Perregaux. 

Marie died on 3 February 1846. She was buried 
in the cemetery at Montmartre in a coffin that was 
covered with camellias, her favourite flowers. 
Dumas was heartbroken and soon after her death 
he wrote his novel, based on herlife, La Dame Aux 
Camélias, which was first published in 1848. Later 
he turned the novel into a play, which inspired 
Verdi's opera, La Traviata - The Lady Gone Astray 
- which was first produced at the Teatro la Fenice 
in Venice in March 1853. 
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Little Jack Horner 


Little Jack Horner sat in a corner 

Eating his Christmas pie, 

He put in his thumb, and pulled outa plum 
And said, ‘Whata good boy aml’. 


The plum in the nursery rhyme was not of the fruit 
variety, and the Christmas pie was not really for 
eating. 

According to legend, little Jack Horner was the 
steward to Richard Whiting, Abbot of Glastonbury 
Abbey in Somerset at the time of the Dissolution of 
the Monasteries in the 1530s. 

Apparently the Abbot, in an attempt to make 
peace with Henry VIII, decided to send the king 
the deeds of twelve manors which belonged to 
Glastonbury. 

For safety's sake, the Abbot had the deeds 
hidden in a huge pie, which he then entrusted to 
Jack Horner to take to London to present to His 
Majesty. 

The trusted steward knew what was in the pie, 
of course, and on the journey, when he was 
safely out of sight of his master, he managed to 
carefully lift the crust and 'pull out a plum', 
which was the deeds of the Manor of Mells in 
Somerset. 

Whether this story is true or not will never really 
be known, but the nursery rhyme lives on. And 
although a Jack Horner has not been traced as the 
owner of the Manor of Mells, it is certain that a 
Thomas Horner once owned it. And the descen- 
dants of this Thomas Horner maintain that there is 
no truth in the rhyme, and that apparently a 
Horner, named Thomas and not Jack, bought the 
manor of Mells from the King. 

It is also likely that the rhyme was sung by 
children in the days before Tudor times. 
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Mata Hari 


Mata Hari, an oriental name meaning Eye of the 
Day, was the pseudonym of Margaretha Geertruida 
Zella, a Dutch dancer. 

Margaretha, who was born in 1876, was married 
to a Dutch Army officer named Macleod, but after 
only a few years of marriage, she sought fame and 
fortune and left him to become a courtesan and 
oriental dancer in Paris. She adopted the intrigu- 
ing name of Mata Hari, and being a very exotic- 
looking woman, soon became the confidante of 
men in high places. 

In 1907, she joined the German Secret Service 
and during World War I she betrayed the many 
important military secrets that had been confided 
to her by the dozens of high-ranking allied officers 
who had fallen in love with her. 

Although she worked for both the Germans and 
the French, the French arrested her in 1917. She 
was convicted of treason, found guilty and exe- 
cuted by firing squad. 
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Monsieur 
de Silhouette 


When we talk of a silhouette we usually mean a 
profile outline filled in with black or another dark 
colour. But this type of design was used long 
before it was given a name. The ancients of Asia 
and Europe used silhouettes to design their 
pottery, but the name comes from Étienne de 
Silhouette (1709—67), who was the Minister of 
Finance in the French government under Louis XV 
for four months in 1759. 

In order to replenish the treasury, which had 
suffered badly during the costly wars with Britain 
and Prussia, Silhouette imposed rigid financial 
controls on the government and the people of 
France. 

At first his policies were successful and 
Silhouette was greatly admired, but they soon be- 
came capricious and unsuccessful and Silhouette 
was ridiculed as a master of parsimony and fell 
from favour. 

His name then became associated with mean- 
ness and any fashion that was plain and cheap was 
referred to as “а la Silhouette'. 

After his fall from office, Silhouette retired and 
to earn a living he made portraits from cheap black 
paper cut-outs, and it is said that several rooms in 
his cháteau at Bry-sur-Marne had the walls deco- 
rated with pictures of this sortrather than the more 
costly conventional type of art. 

Soon an example of Silhouette's work was 
shown at an exhibition in Paris, and silhouette 
portraits caught on asa craze which quickly spread 
to Britain and other countries. 

And so the name of the cheeseparing French 
Minister of Finance lives on eponymously in a 
popular art-form. 
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Mrs Moore 


Don't have any more, Mrs Moore 
Or you'll have to take the flat next door. ... 


So wrote Arthur LeClerq, the popular song- and 
scriptwriter in 1913. But Mrs Moore was not a 
figment of the songwriter's imagination — she was 
in fact the sister of Arthur LeClerq (pronounced 
L'Clare), and he wrote the song about her after she 
had had her seventh child. 

Mrs Moore was born Georgina Mary Ann How- 
ard on 17 December 1877, in Brixton, south Lon- 
don, and was the daughter of Georgie Wright, a 
principal dancer and Charlie Williams, a music 
hall artiste – the pseudonyms of the Hon Mr and 
Mrs Charles Thomas Howard who were disinher- 
ited for going on the stage. On 9 May 1899, against 
her mother's wish, she married Roderick John 
Moore, an actuary, and a year later began to pro- 
duce the children who were to send her into 
legend: Frances, Daisy, Roderick, Gertrude, 
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McKenzie, Laurence, and Bernard. Mrs Moore 
then heeded her brother's advice. Three of the 
children died: Frances and McKenzie in child- 
hood, and Bernard in 1932 when he was eighteen. 

Mrs Moore, known to her family as Little 
Georgie, for she stood no more than 5 ft high, 
was widowed in the early twenties and spent 
the rest of her life with her daughter Daisy and her 
husband George Hellicar and their family at 
Mitcham in Surrey. 

Life was never dull in the company of Mrs 
Moore. Although she was the only member of a 
theatre family who did not take to the stage, she 
had her own brand of entertainment. She was an 
accomplished pianist and had a very fine singing 
voice. She could also whistle and yodel. And with 
these talents she perpetuated the songs of the 
music-hall throughout her life. 

A night owl, Mrs Moore would sit late into the 
night regaling her eager listeners with tales of the 
theatre or of yesteryear. 

All who knew her took away a lasting impres- 
sion of a fun-loving aristocratic lady with a ready 
wit and a fine tale to tell. She charmed old and 
young alike and was an exciting, doting grand- 
mother to her many grandchildren (of whom the 
author is one) and great-grandchildren. 

She died after a stroke on the morning of Corpus 
Christi, 13 June 1963, aged 85, and is buried at 
Mitcham in the grave with her son, Bernard. 

Mrs Moore's mother, Georgie Wright, made 
theatre history when she appeared as Flirt in A 
Trip to Chinatown at Toole's Theatre in the Strand, 
London, in 1894, and her name was put up in lights 
outside the theatre. This wasthe first time ever that 
lights had been used to display a star's name. 

Mrs Moore's brother, the comedy actor, Gus 
McNaughton, was also part of theatre history when 
he took part in the first Variety Command Perfor- 
mance at the Palace Theatre, London on 1 July 
1912 in the presence of George V and Queen Mary. 
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Old Uncle 
Tom Cobbleigh 


ForIwantforto goto Widecombe Fair 

Wi' Bill Brewer, Jan Stewer, Peter Gurney, 
Peter Davy, Dan’! Whiddon, Harry Hawk, 
Old Uncle Tom Cobbleigh and all, 

Old Uncle Tom Cobbleigh and all. 


It is not known who wanted to borrow Tom 
Pearce's grey mare to go to Widecombe Fair with 
all his friends. Nor is it known who the friends 
were, except Old Uncle Tom Cobbleigh - and he 
really did exist. 

In the Devonshire village of Spreyton, twelve 
miles north of Widecombe in the Moor, there lived 
a farming family named Cobbleigh. One of the 
farmers was a bachelor called Tom, and he is the 
likely character immortalised in the famous song. 

As a young man Tom was wild and amorous. He 
also had bright red hair and this characteristic, 
which was no doubt blamed for his hot- 
headedness, also spared him having to pay count- 
less sums of money in paternity orders which were 
constantly being issued against him, for he refused 
to maintain any child that did not have red hair. 

Tom died in 1794 and is buried in Spreyton 
churchyard in an unmarked grave. There is a tomb- 
stone marked Thomas Cobbleigh outside the south 
porch of the church, but this belongs to Uncle 
Tom's nephew. 

A plaque depicting the story of Uncle Tom and 
his friends on the grey mare can be seen on the 
village green at Widecombe. And each year when 
Widecombe Fair is held in September, an ‘Uncle 
Tom Cobbleigh' rides in on a grey mare. The origi- 
nal grey mare which ‘took sick and died’ is said 
still to haunt the moor with his heavy load. 
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The Old Woman 
Who Lived in 
a Shoe 


There was an old woman who lived in a shoe 
She had so many children she didn't know 
whatto do. 
She gave them some broth without any bread; 
She whipped them all soundly and sent 
them to bed. 


In 1682 a young woman named Elizabeth Foster 
married a widower named Isaac Goose in Boston, 
Massachusetts, USA, and immediately became the 
step-mother of ten children. Within a few years she 
had produced six children of her own. Two died in 
infancy, but Mrs Goose was still left with fourteen 
children. 

Fortunately Mrs Goose was a great story-teller 
and had a fund of fairy tales and nursery rhymes 
which she related to her family to keep them 
amused. 

Some of the stories she knew from her own 
childhood, others she made up as she went along, 
and the one shown above is very likely one of the 
latter - a tale about herself. 

Luckily for Mrs Goose one of her daughters 
married a printer named Thomas Fleet and he 
gathered all his mother-in-law's tales together and 
printed them in a book entitled Songs for the 
Nursery. 

No known copy seems to have survived, but 
research shows that the American Mrs Goose may 
have contributed to the Mother Goose nursery 
rhymes that we know today. 

Mrs Goose died in 1757 and is buried in the Old 
Granary Burial Grounds in Boston. 
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The Queen of 
Hearts 


The Queen of Hearts made some tarts, 
All on asummer's day, 

The knave of Hearts stole those tarts 
And took them clean away. 


The Queen of Hearts was the name given to 
Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, during her exile 
with her husband, in Holland in the seventeenth 
century. How the nursery rhyme came to be built 
around this affectionate sobriquet is not known. 

Elizabeth, who was born in Falkland, Scotland 
on 19 August 1596, was the daughter of James Iand 
elder sister of Charles I. In 1613 she married 
Frederick V, Elector of the Palatinate in Bavaria. 

In August 1619, Frederick, who was the princi- 
pal Protestant prince of Germany, was offered the 
crown of Bohemia, which he accepted. But Fred- 
erick’s incompetence and frivolity cost him the 
throne. He was not strong enough to stand against 
the Catholic emperor Ferdinand II. On 8 November 
1620, Frederick's army was routed by Ferdinand's 
forces. Ferdinand seized the crown and Frederick 
and his family fled to safety in the Hague. Fred- 
erick had lost both Bohemia and the Palatinate, 
and the Thirty Years War had begun. 

While they were in Holland the royal family 
endured extreme poverty, for even James I did not 
send help for his daughter and son-in-law. But all 
the while Elizabeth remained resolute, charitable 
and dignified. It was this behaviour in the face of 
such adversity that endeared her to the people and 
earned her the affectionate title of Queen of Hearts. 

Frederick died in 1632, but Elizabeth remained 
abroad until 1660, when she returned to England, 
where she died on 13 February 1662. 
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Santa Claus 


Santa Claus, or to give him his real name, St 
Nicholas, was the Bishop of Myra in Asia Minorin 
the fourth century. Like St George he is venerated 
in both eastern and western Christianity. 

St Nicholas is said to have been made a saint on 
the strength of one miracle – rescuing three gener- 
als from being unjustly executed by the Emperor 
Constantine. Another miracle attributed to him 
was the resurrection of three little boys who had 
been murdered, cut up and put into a pickling tub 
to be served as bacon. He is also said to have tossed 
gold into the homes of penniless girls so that they 
did not have to earn their dowries in a disreputable 
way. 

St Nicholas's fame spread quickly throughout 
the Byzantine and Roman empires, but his im- 
mense popularity stems from 1087 when mer- 
chants from Bari in southern Italy rescued his 
relics from the Turkish Seljuks advancing on Myra 
and took them back to Bari, where they now lie in 
the Church of St Nicholas. 

St Nicholas is the patron saint of Russia, Aber- 
deen, pawnbrokers, clerks, scholars, children and 
sailors. 

The pawnbroker's three gold balls are said to 
represent the three bags of gold he tossed into the 
homes of the poor girls. 

His popular name of Santa Claus is a corruption 
of the Dutch name, Santa Nikolaus. His feast day 
is 6 December, and in some countries Christmas 
presents are distributed on the night of 5 Decem- 
ber. The custom used to be for someone to dress 
as a bishop and give small gifts to children who 
had been good. The present custom of putting 
toys and other small presents into a stocking 
on Christmas Eve was introduced into Britain 
from Germany in 1840. 
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Thomas Bowdler 


The term bowdlerise, meaning to expurgate, or 
purify a book by removing offensive words or 
passages, comes from the name of Thomas Bow- 
dler, a pious English doctor who cleaned up 
Shakespeare's plays so that he could read them to 
his family. 

Dr Bowdler considered that Shakespeare's lan- 
guage contained 'many words and expressions 
which are of so indecent a nature as to render it 
highly desirable that they should be erased'. So 
erase them he did, and in 1818 he published his 
edited version. 

This new edition of Shakespeare was severely 
attacked in a review in the literary magazine Brit- 
ish Critic, to which Bowdler published a long reply 
defending his principles. But literary criticism did 
not stop the sale of the new work. Within five years 
four editions had been published and more fol- 
lowed during the Victorian era. 

Encouraged by his success with Shakespeare, 
Bowdler set about purifying Gibbon's History of 
the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 

Besides being a physician and man of letters, 
Bowdler was a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 
and a philanthropist. When John Howard, the pris- 
on reformer, died in 1790 Bowdler carried on his 
work and visited prisons throughout the country. 
He was also an active member of the Proclamation 
Society, which was formed in 1787 to enforce a 
royal proclamation against impiety and vice. 

After Bowdler's death in 1825 his place as 
watchdog for purity was taken by his nephew 
Thomas, who said that it was the ‘peculiar happi- 
ness' of his uncle to have purified both Shake- 
speare and Gibbon so that they would no longer 
'raise a blush on the cheek of modest innocence nor 
plant a pang in the heart of the devout Christian'. 
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Uncle Sam 


I'mareal live nephew of my Uncle Sam, 
Born on the fourth of July. ... 


Surprisingly, Uncle Sam, the caricature in the 
frock-coat who personifies the government of the 
United States of America, really had a human 
original. He was Samuel Wilson, a government 
inspector known affectionately as 'Uncle Sam'. 

During the early nineteenth century, an Ameri- 
can named Elbert Anderson owned a small shop in 
Troy, New York. The shop was looked after by 
Ebenezer Anderson,a cousin of Elbert's, and Eben- 
ezer's uncle, Samuel Wilson. On the front of the 
shop were painted Elbert Anderson's initials fol- 
lowed by the letters U.S., meaning United States, 
since Elbert was a great patriot. 

Sam Wilson was asked one day by an employee 
what the initials U.S. stood for. Wilson jokingly 
replied that they stood for Uncle Sam who, of 
course, was himself. And this seemed reasonable 
enough since he helped to run the shop. But his 
joke cottoned on, and it was not long before 'Uncle 
Sam' became synonymous with 'United States' 
and was accepted as the national figurehead. It was 
first used as a derogatory nickname for the U.S. 
government by New Englanders opposed to gov- 
ernment policies during the War of 1812. 

Unlike Uncle Sam, Britain's mascot, John Bull, 
had no real-life original. He was a character in The 
History of John Bull, a political satire by John 
Arbuthnot, which was first published as Law is a 
Bottomless Pit in 1712. 

In the book John Bull, a bluff, kind-hearted 
farmer, represents the typical Englishman, Lewis 
Baboon a Frenchman and Nicholas Frog a 
Dutchman. Of the three, only John Bull survived as 
a personification of his nation. 
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The Vicar of Bray 


And this is the law I will maintain, 
Until my dying day, Sir, 

That whatsoever king shall reign, 
I'll still be the Vicar of Bray, Sir. 


The turncoat.renowned in the famous ballad ‘The 
Vicar of Bray’ was the Reverend Simon Aleyn, who 
held the living of the thirteenth-century church at 
Bray in Berkshire from 1540 to 1588. So deter- 
mined was his reverence to retain his incumbency 
during the religious turbulence following the ac- 
complishment of the Reformation in England that 
he changed his faith to suit the religion of the 
reigning monarch. 

During the reigns of Henry VIII and Edward VI 
he was Protestant. 

Then came the Catholic Bloody Mary (Mary I), 
and he became Catholic. 

And back he went to Protestant again when 
Elizabeth I became Queen. 

When he was reproached once for his religious 
inconstancy, he maintained that he had always 
been constant in his resolve to remain the Vicar 
of Bray. 

Although Simon Aleyn lived in the sixteenth 
century, the ballad suggests that the Vicar of Bray 
lived in ‘Good King Charles’s Golden Days’ and 
was incumbent at Bray from the time of Charles II 
until the reign of Queen Anne. 

And indeed there was a vicar during this time, 
Simon Symonds, who was reputed to be high 
church under Charles II, Catholic under James II 
and Protestant when William and Mary came to the 
throne. 

But, nevertheless, the accepted Vicar of Bray, 
who gave his name to fickle-mindedness, was 
Simon Aleyn. 
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